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Danton, he now destroyed the power of the Brissotin section
of the Girondins by his " Histoire des Brissotins."

There is a peculiar interest in tracing the history of the
struggles of the Girondins for existence against the Jacobins
The roundabout efforts of some of them to save the king would
be amusing if they were not pathetic. The story of the king's
trial ought to be read in connection with the contest between the
Girondins and the Jacobins, not as a separate episode by itself.
It proved to France the unity of the Jacobin paity. It showed
that logical consistency had more power over the deputies of the
Plain than oratorical fluency, and proved that the Girondin
party was utterly divided against itself and bound to succumb.
As if fascinated by the courage of the Jacobin leaders, the
Girondins permitted those powerful engines to be established on
which the system of Terror was to rest and by which they them-
selves were to fall. The Girondins did not like the idea of such
supreme authority as that given to the Committee of Public
Safety and to the new tribunal, and Lanjuinais in particular
and his friends protested against them ; but yet, fascinated by
the boldness of the schemes, the Girondins gave way, and the
determination with which the Jacobins forced on their policy
broke down all attempts at opposition to the Revolution at
home, and their opponents had to acquiesce in their measures.
Nothing is more certain than that the engines of the Terror
were all established before the fall of the Girondins, and that
the Jacobins alone must not get the credit for the new and
powerful executive which was now established.

With the death of the king the history of the Revolution
deepens in gloom. No longer are casual riots and loss of
single lives of enough importance to be mentioned. Men on
the frontiers, in Paris and in every provincial city, in the
woods of La Vendee and in the workshops of Lyons, now
died in hundreds, and owed their fate to the terrible swiftness
with which the Revolution progressed. This bitterness in the
revolutionary spirit was due to the foreign war. While the
country was at peace there might have been riots indeed, but
there would have been a quiet development of a new regime.